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yJ,V/.? WHICH, BUT WHO.— BROWN- 
ING'S OBSCURITY. 
To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes ; 

Sirs : — May I jot down for your next issue 
two thoughts that come to me as I read your 
February number. 

First — and, like the Hebraist, I will begin 
at the back of the book — I always supposed 
the rule for and which, but who, etc., to be 
that a relative clause requires the initial con- 
junction whenever, and only when, another 
relative clause or its equivalent (an adjective 
or participial clause) precedes it in the same 
construction. This rule has always served 
me, and, I believe, is the key to all doubtful 
cases. 

Secondly, I stand aghast at a remark of 
President Shepherd's in his Browning 
paper. Conceding Browning's obscurity, 
Mr. Shepherd says, " Yet it is equally true 
that the poet is not wilfully, or even conscious- 
ly obscure ; the light that is in him is not 
darkness, though it sometimes lacks brilliance 
through imperfection in the transmitting 
medium." But, if the light that is in Brown- 
ing is not darkness, and yet he is obscure, 
what becomes of Bi. air's rule that " whatever 
a man conceives clearly, it is in his power, if 

he will be at the trouble, to express 

clearly to others " ? Granted that this rule of 
Bi.air's says entirely too much, that some 
things are abstruse except to minds prepared 
to receive them ; still it must be true that the 
expression, properly sifted, says these things 
and no others, leaves no doubt at last what 
was meant. But this is not true of Browning. 
There are things in him that " no fellow can 
find out." His obscurity may, indeed, be 
neither wilful nor conscious ; but so much the 
worse for him. Is he like the average Soph- 
omore, with one thing in his mind and 
another on his paper ? 

But Mr. Shepherd continues — "The 
noblest types of art, literary or plastic, do not 
reveal their full measure of rich suggestive- 
ness to the merely casual student ; the highest 
poetry is as much the appropriate subject of 
patient scrutiny and critical investigation as 
the science of mathematics or of astronomy. 
To most of us the high function of ' fathoming 



the poet's mind ' is not vouchsafed. The 
' vision and the faculty divine ' may see eye to 
eye, where we behold dimly and in figure." 
True, eternally true, indeed ; but, unless all 
our former notions about the office of poet as 
seer are wrong, his duty is to behold what we 
may not discern, and to reveal all this to us so 
that we may make it out. He is the high 
priest of all these mysteries, entering the holy 
of holies, to be sure, where we may not follow 
him, but coming out again with a divine 
message for the people, God's peace and 
benediction, not a more tangled puzzle than 
was before us when we knelt humbly at the 
shrine, seeking light and guidance. This 
office of seeing and revealing has been the 
function of every poet since Homer, every 
painter since Parrhasius, every sculptor 
since Pheidon, every musician since Jubal. 
Has this been Mr. Browning's office? I trow 
not. 

Jno. G. R. McEi.kov. 
University of Pennsylvania. 



Birut IN T ATI AN. 
To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes: 

Sirs : — The temptation to connect birut, 
in Tatian exxxviii, with b'eran (Mod. Lang. 
Notes, vol. v, p. 45) was strong, especially 
in view of the (superficial) analogy, in sense, 
between hejige and the English hard, in the 
phrase " bear hard." But upon reconsidera- 
tion, I am constrained to give up the attempt. 
Birut is, I now admit, merely = estis, and 
comes under Braune, § 379. 

My remarks upon the verb b'eran in general, 
however, may pass, 1 trust. 

J. M. Hart. 
University of Cincinnati. 



BRIEF MENTION. 

Messrs. Henry Holt & Co. have just issued 
a new edition, the sixth, of Otis' ' Elementary 
German,' edited by Professor H. S. White of 
Cornell University. The two parts of the 
former editions have been incorporated into 
one volume. The text has been carefully re- 
vised, the official orthography has been 
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